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From “The British Friend.” 


Early Friends and What They Were. 


“Hold fast the form of sound words,” was the 
exhortation of the apostle Paul, and perhaps there 
is no one of the “ peculiarities” of the Society of 
Friends that is felt to be more difficult at this day 
to comply with, than that of using what is techni- 
cally termed “ the plain language.” Like the sub- 
ject of “ Apparel,” it is built upon the simplicity 
and sincerity of the Christian character, but it 
claims @ more extensive and additional important 
ground for its use—that of strict truthfulness, In- 
deed, this is the ground which Early Friends took 
respecting it, not only as expressive of truth in its 
simple abstract form, but as the absolute expression 
of truth in its highest and holiest form. 

It is not necessary to enter on any preliminary 
discussion relative to it, because the language, argu- 
ments, and example of Early Friends, sothoroughly 
meet the whole question, as to render such a step 
on my part unnecessary, and therefore I shall con- 
tent myself with little more than the illustrations 
drawn therefrom in the order in which they arise, 
feeling satisfied that those who candidly and hon- 
estly weigh the subject, must and will, if true to 
themselves, not only see the forcible reasoning of 
Early Friends, but be convinced that it is the duty, 
as well the privilege, of the truly consistent Friend, 
to be in the steady and regular use of the “ plain 
language in all their conversation, and in all the 
relations of life.” 

It has long been an opinion of mine, that if the 
Society of Friends bad been more careful on this 
subject of  Plainness of Speech,” there would have 
been far more advantage to the body in the truth- 
fulness of its members than now exists ; for is it not 
notorious, that the evasion of this testimony is of 
every-day occurrence, and the result an unmis- 
takeable tendency to lower the high standard of our 
profession, whilst it goes far to destroy that fine 
sensibility as regards truthfulness, which should 
ever distinguish the christian character? Of late 
years the plain language, as it is called, has come 
to be looked upon as a conventional thing—a no- 
tion that is convenient to hold, but an idea greatly 
at variance with the view taken of it by Early 
Friends, as we shall presently see. 

_The adoption of this mode of speech commenced 
with the very earliest labours of the founder of the 
Society. With the simple view which he took of 
religion, apart from all creeds—rites, cercmonies, 
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and observances—were associated those of purity, 
simplicity, and sincerity of speech, and thus so early 
as 1648, we find George Fox giving utterance to 
his convictions on this head; and it is in conjune- 
tion with the first ministrations of the gospel which 
he believed laid upon him by the Lord, that he 
thus speaks—* Moreover, when the Lord sent me 
into the world, I was required to ¢hee and thou all 
men and women, without any respect to rich or 
poor, great or small.” There is a fulness in this 
sentence which strikes us at once as we read it. 
There is the firm belief in the call, and in the re- 
quirement, and iu its universal application. ‘There 
was no conferring with flesh and blood. There 
was the instant and prompt compliance with it; 
and accordingly we find that it brought forth abun- 
dantly of those things which are ever the lot 
of the true servants of God—tribulations. 

From this time George Fox was constant in re- 
ference to the subject, and the acceptance of this 
view, in respect to language, led to its embodiment 


by the new Society in its code of testimonies. In 


1659, Thomas Ellwood, Milton's friend and secre- 
tary, thus expresses himself—“ The corrupt and 
unsound form of speaking in the plural number to 
a single person, you to one instead of thou, con- 


trary to the pure, plain, and simple language of 


truth, chow to one, or you to more than one, which 
bad always been used by God to men, and men to 


God, as well as one to another, from the oldest 


record of time, till corrupt men, for corrupt ends, 
in later and corrupt times, to flatter, fawn, and 
work upon the corrupt nature in men, brought in 
that false and senseless way of speaking you to 


one ; which hath since corrupted the modern lan-|. 


guages, and hath greatly debased the spirits, and 
depraved the manners of men. ‘This evil custom I 
had been as forward in as others, and this J was 
now called out of and required to cease (from.”’) 
And as a kind of apology, or rather exposition 


for the usage, he adds—“ We lay not the stress of 


our religion upon words; yet we know there is a 
form of sound words, and we desire to keep to it. 
‘ In the best of time and with the best 
of men, thou and thee, to a single person, was good 
and inoffensive language. But as times grew bad, 
and men worse, pride and flattery first put infe- 
riors upon paying a plural respect to the single per- 
son of every superior; and superiors upon receiy- 
ing and at last requiring it.”’ ‘That Thomas Ellwood 
had his share of suffering for bis testimony to this 
practice, his memoirs abundantly show. 

In 1660, George Fox addressed a letter to the 
infant churches which he had been instrumental in 
gathering; and that its uviversality might be under- 
stood, added the following postscript :—“ Let this 
be sent abroad that all may read it over.” Nor is 
it less applicable at this day : its universality still 
applies, and amid the truckling to the world’s 
customs, and the tampering with the world’s 
pride, and the desire for gain, the strictures which 
this letter of George Fox contains, are as deserv- 
ing our attention now, if not more so, than at the 
period they were issued. It is refreshing to see 
with what clearness he views every thing approach- 
ing to iusincerity and untruthfulness, and how dis- 
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tinctly he condemns all temporizing and expediency. 


That he calls things by their right names, though, 
perhaps, not quite so blandly as we do now, 
might be looked for; and true to his convictions, 
we are left in no doubt of his meaning when he 
says—* All Friends everywhere that are convinced 
with Truth and profess it, and own it, keep to the 
single language ; the good Spirit, the light of Jesus 
Christ leads to it; and that which goes from that 
(good spirit) which doth not live in it is to be 


judged ; and then if man or woman seek to git 


gain, by speaking the improper, untrue, and flatter- 
ing language of the word, which is the confusion, 
the Lord may take that gain away from them. 
For plural and singular was the language of God, 
and of Christ, and of all good meu, and of the pro- 
phets and apostles; but the confused world, that 
lies in confusion, cannot endure it, who live not in 
the fear of God, neither follow the example of good 
men, but are in the double tongue, quenching the 
Spirit, and hating the light of Jesus Christ, which 
is single. Aud so all Friends, train up your chil- 
dren in the same singular and plural language ; it 
is not for you to bring them out of it, neither to 
force nor command them otherwise, to please your 
customers, nor to please men. ; And 
so do not lose that testimony, which slays the 
world’s honour, and do not go into the world’s 
fashions and commands, nor force others from that 
which is the language of God, and Christ, and 
all good men and women, into that which is 
contrary to God, and Christ, and all good men 
and women: for there must be, and always 
was, a distinction between one and many. . . 
And therefore keep to the proper, sound, 
simple language. For indeed, I did hear (of) 
some that were troubled at their apprentices 
and servants, for saying thou and thee to one, and 
because they would not say the word you; and 
such (too) who have known the language from their 
childhood. And therefore that selfish, man-pleas- 
ing, daubing spirit must be put down with the 
Spirit, and condemned with the Light, else ye will 
frequently be ridiculous to the world, and to all 
men, and they will say, ‘ Ye are not so a3 ye were 
at the beginning ;’ and so follow the customs of the 
world, and not the practice of Christ and of all 
good men. And so this is written, that all may 
fear the Lord; and (that) they who have so fol- 
lowed the customs of the world may do so no more ; 
and that others may be warned and not go into 
such things; but mind the Truth and Spirit of 
God, the Light of Christ Jesus, and none of the 
free-born may lose their true language, and speak 
half the world’s language, and half of the people 
of God. For to say to Friends thee and thou, and 
to the world you, that is hypocrisy ; and therefore 
for all hypocrites, and hypocrisy, and dissembling 
to be kept under judgment, for that is dissembling 
with the witness of God. For ye see, the outward 
Jews, when they went from the law of God, in 
process of time spake half Hebrew and half 
Ashdod. And therefore to prevent dissembling 
and hypocrisy, keep to the Spirit of God, and Light 
of Christ Jesus, that the Jews inward may not 
have a mixed language. And so let 
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the Truth have its passage in all things, and speak| yea, I know you believest ;’ and they will see what 
true words and not false, with the Light ye will|a palpable piece of nonsense it will amount to, 
see: who act contrary to it will be condemned by jlike to which yet they utter and sound forth in 
it. So let lriends be distinct from all the world |their ordinary locution, but feel it not. And last 
in their language, in their ways, in love, and in|of all, if tow and thee be not to be used to a 
if their conversations,” single person only, it hath no place nor use at all 
Doubtless George Fox and hisbrethren the Early|in the English tongue, for it cannot properly be 
Friends—for all appear to be very well read in the |used when we speak to more.” 
Scriptures—had before them in this matter, the| During the following year, 1661, came out the 
counsel of the apostle Paul to Titus—“ In all| work called the Battledore ; and perbaps I cannot 
things showing thyself a pattern of good works ; in| better describe its character than in the words of 
doctrine showing uncorruptness, gravity, sincerity, |\George Fox himself :—‘ While I was prisoner in 
sound speech that cannot be condemned; that he| Lancaster Castle, the book called the Battledore 
that is of the contrary part may be ashamed, hav-|came forth, which was written to show that in all 
ing no evil thing to say of you.” languages thow and thee is the proper and usual 
During the same year we have William Smith, |form of speech to a single person, and you to more 
in “ A Short Testimony on behalf of Truth’s In-|than ove. ‘This was set forth in examples or in- 
nocency,” taking the same ground as George Fox, |stances taken out of the scriptures, and out of books 
for the use of the plain language, viz., simplicity |of instruction in about thirty different languages : 
and truthfulness: and so strongly do Early Friends | John Stubbs and Benjamin Furley took great 
appear to have been impressed with the soundness! pains in compiling it, which I set them upon; and 
of the views they had adopted, that it became with|some things I added to it. And when it was fin- 
them a matter of conscience rigidly to carry them ished, some of them were presented to the king and 
out. Hence William Smith asserts—“ We dave‘ his council, to the bishops of Canterbury and Lon- 
not speak any other language but thou to a single|don, to the universities one a-piece; and many 
person, knowing it is the Spirit’s language, and|bought them. The king said, ‘it was the proper 
hath been from the beginning, and the scripture | language of all nations.’ The bishopof Canterbury 
declares no other.” In his work, “ The True Light) being asked what he thought of it, was so ata 
now shining in England,” he repeats this assertion, |stand that he could not tell what to say of it. For 
and adds, “that which cannot receive it is proud it did so inform and convince people that few after- 
flesh ; which we cannot satisfy, but speak truth to} wards were so rugged towards us for saying thou 
every man, without any respect to his person.” {and thee to a single person, which before they 
We cannot but admire the conscientiousness| were exceeding fierce against us for. So thou and 
of men thus taking up an idea, evidently so offen-\thee was a sore cut to proud flesh, and to them 
sive to the pride of man, and so at variance with |that sought self-honour ; who though they would 
the usages of the worldly part of the community,|say it to God and Christ, would not endure to 
and maintaining their views with such persistency, | have it said to themselves, so that we were often 
amid suffering, imprisonment, and scorn : such firm- | beat and bruised, and sometimes in danger of our 
ness and faithfulness command our respect, and lives, for using those words to some proud men.” 
we at once feel convineed that nothing but abigh| In 1663, William Smith, in an essay entitled 
sense of duty towards God, and the desire to stand | Ze Work of God’s Power in Man, again reite- 
approved in the Divine sight, could have sustained rates his assertion that you to one is not truthful, 
them. ,and this be repeats in another essay called The 
In the present day it is no real trial to the true Child's Question. In 1665, George Fox, then in- 
Friend to use the plain language—it is expected of | carcerated in Searborough Castle, and the subject 
him—the world considers it as synonymous with! of much interest there, being visited by many peo- 
his profession, and when he does not use it, looks|ple of rank and station, thus speaks—“ There 
upon him either as a lukewarm religionist, or as come to me another time the widow of old Lord 
altogether ashamed of his belief, and justly so; but| Fairfax, and with her a great company, one of 
in the days of Early Friends, the very use of such | whom was a priest. The priest asked me why we 
a form of speech was considered an insult, though, 'said thee and thou to people? for he counted us 
strange to say, it was frequently used in reply by but fools and idiots for speaking so. I asked him 
those very individuals, who considered themselves whether those who translated the scriptures so, and 
insulted by its use on the part of Friends. In the|made the grammar and accidence, were fools and 
year 1660, Samuel Fisher, an excellent classical |idiots, seeing they translated the scriptures so, thou 
scholar, and who had been educated at the Uni-!to one, and you to more than ove, and left it so to 
versity of Cambridge, and had held “a living” in}us? If they were such fools and idiots, why had 
the law established church of this country, put forth not he, and such as he, who looked upon them- 
his views on the subject of the “ plain language.”’|selves as wise men, and could not bear thee and 
“ Little,” says he, “as the Quakers do w/tra /in-|thou to a singular, altered the grammar, accidence, 
guam vernaculam sapere, and aslittle Latin asthey jaud bible, and put the plural instead of singular? 
understand, yet they both ken and keep to the|But if they were wise men who so translated the 
proper idiom of the English language, in using | bible, and made the grammar and accidence so, I 
that of thee and thou, when they speak to what-|wished him to consider whether they were not 
ever single person, without respect; butin Hebrew, |fools and idiots themselves, that did not speak as 
Greek, and Latin, there is not such a gross per- jtheir grammar and bible taught them; but were 
verting of the second person plural, as through! offended with us, and called us fools and idiots for 
slavish fear and flattery, and fawning pride, aud|speaking so.” So much was the ground of this 
men-pleasing ambition, and affectation, of the hon-| manner of speech uppermost in the mind of this 
our from beneath, and respect to the persons of! worthy elder, and so important does he seem to 
men, hath been brought into our English vation.|have considered truthfulness in its very minutest 
Let such as snuff at thou and thee, 'form, that in 1668 he again refers to the subject, 
from us, put out the words thou and thee in their! and issues an epistle full of tender counsel respect- 
Bibles, and put in you or ye. And /ing it. And now another Friend enters the arena, 
in that place where Paul saith to Agrippa, ‘ Dost!a Friend well educated in the literature of the 
thou believe, O king Agrippa? yea, | know thou|age, above the class, as regards this world, from 
believest,’ to read‘ Dost ye believe, O king Agrippa? | whence sprang George Fox and his compeers—one 







































































































































































































































who deserves to, and will, be recorded throughout 
generations yet to come, as one of the noblest de- 
fenders of the civil and religious liberties of Eng. 
lishmen—bold for the Truth, scrupulously faithful 
to his convictions, and unflinching in the ayowal 
of his belief. Though skilful in argument, with 
the simplicity of a child he takes up this question, 
and in 1668 sends forth from the press a work 
worthy of his name—a work at this day highly 
appreciated, and which will continue to be an in. 
teresting and attractive volume of literature— 
William Penn’s No Cross no Crown. In it the 
subject of the plain language is thus dealt with— 
“There is another piece of nonconformity to the 
world, that renders us very clownish to the breed- 
ing of it, and that is chow for you, and that with. 
out difference or respect to persons; a thing that 
to some looks so rude, it cannot well go down with- 
out derision or wrath. Words of 
themselves are but so many marks set and em. 
ployed for necessary and intelligible mediums or 
means, whereby mankind may understandingly ex- 
press their minds and conceptions to each other, 
from whence comes conversation. Now, though 
the world be divided into many nations, each of 
which, for the most part, have a peculiar language, 
speech, or dialect, yet have they ever concurred in 
the same numbers and persons, as much of the 
ground of right speech. . If it be im- 
proper or uncivil speech, how comes it that the 
Hebrew, Greek, and Roman authors, used in 
schools and universities, have no other? Why 
should they not be a rule in that, as well as in 
other things? . . . . but it is neither im- 
proper nor uncivil, but much otherwise ; because it 
is used in all languages, speeches and dialects, and 
that throughout all ages. ‘This is very plain, as 
for instance it was God’s language when he first 
spoke to Adam. It is also the Assyrian, Chaldean, 
Grecian, Latin speech, Ac. . . . . But sup- 
poring you to be proper to a prince, it will not fol- 
low that it is so to a common person. For his 
edict runs—* We will and require,’ because, per- 
haps, in conjunction with his council; and there- 
fore you to a private person is an abuse of the 
word. . . =. But some will tell us, custom 
should rule us, and that is against us. But it is 
easily answered, and more truly, that although in 
things reasonable or indifferent, custom is obliging 
or harmless, yet in things unreasonable or unlaw- 
ful, she has no authority. For custom can no 
more change bumbers than genders, nor yoke one 
and you together, than make man into woman, or 
one into a thousand. But if custom be to con- 
clude us, ’tis for us; for as custom is nothing else 
but ancient usage, I appeal to the practice of 
mavkind, from the beginning of the world, through 
all nations, agaiust the novelty of this copfusion, 
viz., you to one person. Let custom, which is an- 
cient practice and fact, issue this question. Mis- 
take me not: I know words are nothing, but as 
men give them a value or force by use ; but then 
if you will discharge ¢how, and that you must suc- 
ceed in its place, let us have a distinguishing word 
in the room of you, to be used in speaking to 
many. But to use the same word to ove and 
many, when there are two, and that only to please 
a proud and haughty humour in man, is not rea- 
sonable in our sense, which we hope is christian. 
But if thou toa single person be improper and 
uncivil, God himself, all the holy fathers and pro- 
phets, Christ Jesus, and his apostles, the primitive 
saints, all languages througout the world, and our 
own law proceedings, are all guilty, which, with 
submission, were great presumption to imagine. 
a Art thou, O man, greater than He 
that made thee? Canst thou approach the God 
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of thy breath, and great Judge of thy life, with 
thou and thee, and when thou risest off thy knees, 
scorn a christian for giving to thee, poor mushroom 
of the earth, no better language than thou hast 
given to God justbefore? . . . Wherefore, 
reader, whether thou art a night-walking Nicode- 
mus or a suffering scribe, one that would visit the 
blessed Messiah, but in the dark customs of the 
world, that thou mightest pass undiscerned, for 
fear of bearing his reproachful cross; or else a 
favourer of Haman’s pride, and countest this testi- 
mony but a foolish singularity, I must say, Divine 
Jove enjoins me to be a messenger of Truth to 
thee, and a faithful witness against the evil of this 
degenerate world, as in other, so in these things ; 
in which the spirit of vanity and of lies hath got 
so great a head and lived so long uncontrolled, 
that it hath impudence enough to term its dark- 
ness light, and to call its evil offspring by the 
nawes due to a better nature, the more easily to 
deceive people into the practice of them. 

. I do once more entreat my readers, that 
they would seriously weigh in themselves, whether 
it be the spirit of the world, or of the Father, that 
is so angry with our honest, plain and harmless 
thou and thee ; that so every plant that God our 
heavenly Father hath not planted in the sons and 
daughters of men may be rooted up.” 

(To be continued.) 
From the Annual of Scientific Discovery for 1862. 

The Atlantic and Pacific Overland Telegraph. 

(Concluded from page 294.) 

The country is destitute of timber most of the 
way; but the longest distance that posts had to be 
hauled in any one stretch was two hundred and 
forty miles. As before stated, no submarine cables 
were used at river crossings ; but the wire was car- 
ried over sometimes on high masts, where common 
poles did not give sufficient height. On the high 
mountains, where the snow accumulates to such 
fabulous depths, the posts are extra large, and so 
high as to keep the wire above the deepest snow, 
and so near together that the wire will not break 
by the snow and sleet that will load upon it. 

Extra mule teams were kept along with the train 
for carrying the men to and from the works, for 
hauling water for the men and animals on the de- 
serts, and other necessary runuing about, and the 
line was completed as the train moved westward. 

The line is worked by Morse’s instruments. 
The cost of the line will average about $250 per 
mile, the whole cost not exceeding $500,000. 'T'o- 
wards this the United States Government pays 
$400,000 in ten yearly instalments, and the State 
of California pays $60,000, 

The section on the California side was built by 


— Street of California, and at about the same|between Ireland and Newfoundland, opportunities 


rate of progress, ten miles per day, as this side. 
The charge on the Pacific telegraph for a mes- 


sage of ten words, from Brownsville, Missouri, to of islands, called the Aleutian lslands, are scattered 
The charge for|over the intervening space. 
ten words from New York to San Francisco being 
now about six dollars, ($5.95,) with the addition of 
forty-eight cents for every additional word, the 
public are already availing themselves of the line 
The average number of 
messages per day sent over so far is about sixty, 


San Francisco, is three doilars. 


to a considerable extent. 


exclusive of news reports and government dis- 


patches, the latter amounting to an average of four 


messages a day. 


The danger to the line from Indian hestility, 
does not seem so great as has been feared. The 
Indians have been conciliated, and some were em- 
ployed to aid the regular force of workmen. One 
tribe has now the care of the stock which was 


used for transportation. 


The whole continuous stretch of telegraph wire 


across this continent, between Cape Race on the|communication with the old world is in a fair way 
east and San Francisco on the west, is about five|to be realized in the course of a few years. 
thousand miles. 

Its extremities comprise seventy degrees of longi- 
tude, making a difference in time of more than four 
and a half hours. The agents at Cape Race might 
send a dispatch forward at set of sun, and the 
news reach San Francisco while that luminary was 
still above the horizon. If a telegram were iustan- 
taneously sent over the whole line, it would reach 
San Francisco, at a time, avcording to the clocks 
of that city, about three hours and fifteen minutes 
before the time at which it left New York, accord- 
ing to the clocks there. 

There is now in operation ia California, about 
two thousand miles of line, extending south from 
San Francisco to Los Angelos, and north about 
the same distance to Yreka, connecting every town 
of importance in the State. The line will probably 
be extended within a year as far north as Vancou- 
ver, and from thence — Collins propo-es to carry 
it along the north-western coast of America, and 
over to the eastern shore of Asia. 

In this proposed extension, the Russian govern- 


ee 
From “ Youthful Piety.’ 
Some Account of Lydia & Rogers. 
(Concluded from page 292.) 

On the evening of the 24th, she had an attack 
of suffocation which rendered it doubtful whether 
she would survive the night, in allusion to which, 
she sweetly remarked, “ If I do not there need be no 
bustle—I believe all is done, every thing is ready.” 
Next morning the state of her mind was very 
peaceful and heavenly, and she observed, “ This is 
a sweet morning to me,—Praise the Lord, O my 
soul.” Although her weakness was great, and 
much suffering consequent on the disease, yet her 
mind was so absorbed in the contemplation of 
heavenly things, as scarcely to have any sense of 
suffering. At her request the family were col- 
lected, and after a time of solemn waiting in si- 
lence, she addressed them in earnest entreaty to 
close in with the offers of divine mercy and not put 
off the period of submission, testifying from her own 
experience, that the Lord is not an hard master, 















ment has expressed a great interest, and is ready 
to offer assistance and facilities. It has, moreover, 
already made considerable strides in the establish- 
ment of a system of telegraphy across the Asiatic 
continent, a line of telegraphs being in the process 
of construction across the Ural Mountains to Umsk, 
which connecting Europe with Asia, will be ex- 
tended in 1863 to Isktusk, and will connect the 
Russian ports through the sea of Japan and the 
Amoor. In the following year, it is expected that 
an uninterrupted telegraphic communication will ex- 






cised, and often engaged in prayer. 


requiring more than he enables to perform. 

On the 26th, her mind appeared much exer- 
She re- 
warked that she could not communicate anything 
to those around her, unless her dear Father gave 
it to her; adding, “ Remember Joshua’s army 
compassed the city seven times before they were 
commanded to shout. If I dared to speak of my- 
self I should say a great deal, for 1 am earnest 
for your help.” The next day she saw many of 
her friends: great was the exercise she underwent 


ist between St. Petersburg and the Pacific. So far, 
assuming that the projects of the Russian govern- 
ment will be realized, no difficulties seem to lie in 
the way of sending telegraphic messages with re- 
quisite dispatch from Europe to the shores of the 
Pacific Ocean. The Pacitic Ocean as it passes 
northward gradually narrows itself till it terminates 
in the channel which separates the Asiatic and 
American continents. This channel, known by the 
name of Behring’s Straits, is at its narrowest point 
about fifty miles broad. Regarding solely from a 
submarine point of view the proposed line of tele- 
graphic communication, this would seem the most 
favourable point at which to connect the continents. 
The adjacent countries, however, clad in perpetual 
ice, are uninhabitable, and the establishment of 
telegraph stations, or aerial lines, (wires supported 
on poles,) across them would be impracticable. It 
is out of the question, therefore, to go so far north. 
At a point further south, however, though the dis- 
tance between the opposite coasts is as great as that 






on their account, and deep her sense of the ex- 
ceeding sinfuluess of sin, under which impressions 
her mouth was opened in a wonderful and affecting 
manner to speak to the states of those who came 
into her room, 

A few days previous to her dissolution her suf- 
ferings became extreme, and though mercifully 
strengthened to endure them with much patience 
and resignation, she said, “1 hope my patience 
will hold out—I fear I do not bear trial as I 
ought—It is not my wish to be relieved from suf- 
fering, but to bear it to the honour of my Lord: 
if he saw meet he could relieve me—lI only desire 
what will tend most to his glory.” She seemed 
afraid that her friends paid too much attention to 
her wants, often saying, “ You are all taken up 
with me—I wish some poor neglected one could 
have part of what I receive;” and on one of her 
visiters remarking that she was comfortably situ- 
ated, she answered, “ Yes—I have every earthly 
comfort, but that will not satisfy the soul.” 

One of her dresses which had ruffles on the 
sleeves being put upon her, the sight of them 
seemed to affect her; she desired a pair of scis- 
sors to be brought, and had them cut off, saying, 
“QO; these ruffles illy become dying hands.” She 
also requested to have some ornamental articles of 
iher dress burnt, observing, “ They will be useful to 
no one—fjuery is iudeed a great burden.” 

On the evening of the 10th of second month, 


are presented eminently favourable for the estab- 
lishment of telegraphic communication. A range 


A telegraphic cable, 
it is contended, might with ease be laid down be- 
tween those islands and the main land on either 
side. ‘Two modes presents them:elves of accom- 
plishing this object. The one by making each is- 
land as it is in turn traversed, available tur the es-|she had the fourteenth chapter of John read to 
tablishment of aerial lines, and adopting the sub-|her, which had been her daily practice for some 
marine system only where absolutely necessary, ' time previous. Her weakness rapidly increased ; 
namely, in connecting the several islauds with each! jt was evident that the solemn change was near, 
other, and the group with the main land. The) and the family were collected around her dying 
other consists in adopting the submariue system|bed, To her husband she said, “The dear Savi- 
throughout, and carrying the cable along the} our is the way—he is the door—knock and it shall 
coasts of the islands, instead of across them. The} pe opened—all that will come may come.” She 
former plan is condemned as impracticable, and the|took a most affectionate and impressive leave of 
latter proposed as the safest, though most expensive|her family, saying, ‘ Farewell, farewell—love to 


mode of proceeding. From this rapid glance,|a]], The horses ‘are come—the chariot of Israel 


therefore, it will be seen that the idea of telegraphic|to carry me home. Take me to thyself, if thou 










hast purified me. Happy—happy—happy! O, 
praise him—he is a God of love. These light af- 
flictions which are but for a moment, will work 
out for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory.” 

She called one in the room to her, and gave 
her sweet counsel, enjoining upon her to let the 
Lord have the first place in her affections, saying, 
“Love him first—him last—and through all—then 
all will go well.” Presently after, as if all the en- 
ergies of her dying frame were summoned to the 
effort, she broke forth in a loud voice, urging on 
those present the necessity of bowing to the cross 


The sailors in the English and Dutch whaleships| ‘ They Say.”—Weshallnot attempt, for we could 


do not eat the flesh of the whale ; but those in the} hardly expect to succeed, to portray the deformi- 


French whalers (with their well-kvown skill in — of a character so repulsive as the “ They Say” 
cookery,) are said to make a palatable dish of it. |ofsociety. The reputations of men and women, 

By almost all the lower classes in England, veni- | and bad, old and young, are alike withered by its 
son and game of all kinds are held in abhorrence, | blighting influence. ‘ They say” is a convenient 
and so are fresh figs. mask for the slanderer, from behind which to emit 

By the Australian savages, frogs, snakes, large |the foulest libels, the most scandalous rumors, and 
moths and grubs, picked out from the wood—all|vilest insinuations. It is astonishing bow many 
of which the English settlers turn from with dis-|thoaghtless persons there are to seize the petty 
gust—are esteemed as dainties; but they are|scandal or malicious insinuation, and give it cur. 
shocked at our cating oysters. rency, without pausing to consider its probability, 

Milk, as an article of food, (except for sucking|or the consequences of promoting its circulation, 


of Christ: “The dear Saviour,” said she, “ hung|babies,) is loathed by the South Sea Islanders. |‘‘ They: say” is a demon who spreads a moral 


nailed to the tree, bleeding for us—for our sins ;"|Goats have been introduced into several of the is- 


and afterwards, “It is hard work to die—but the 
sting of death is gone—thanks be to God—he hath 
given me the victory——O, help me to praise the 
Lord.” 

Thus, with an bymn of praise on her expiring 
lips, this dear young woman ceased to breathe on 
the morning of the 11th of Second month, 1835, 
in the twenty-fifth year of her age. Her ransomed 
spirit, we joyfully believe, was received into the 
mansion prepared for it by Him who had so n.ar- 
vellously redeemed her unto Himself, and is now 
one of that happy company who surround the 
throve of God and the Lamb, with the unceasing 
anthem of “ Salvation, and glory, and honour, to 
Him that sitteth on the throne, and unto the Lamb 
forever.” 

May this memorable instance of the uncertainty 
of life and of all temporal enjoyments; of the ador- 
able mercy of God in Christ Jesus to the sincere 
penitent ; and of the power of his blessed spirit in 
purifying the soul, weaning it from earthly attach- 
ments, filling it with the pure and precious conso- 
lations of the gospel, and conferring on it a hope 
full of immortality and eternal life, encourage 
others to yield in unreserved obedience to the 
early visitations of heavenly love; that thus living 
in the fear and love of God, they may experience 
preservation from the snares which beset the paths 
of youth; know the light of Christ Jesus to be 
their safe guide through the trials and temptations 
of the present changeful life, and in the awful 
close have a well-grounded hope of admission into 
the mansions of eternal glory. 


Diversities of Taste, 

The diversity prevailing in different nations, in 
reference to articles of food, seems to confirm in 
its literal sense the proverbial saying, that ‘ One 
man’s meat is another man’s poison.” Many an 
article of food, which is in high esteem in one 
country, is regarded in others with abhorence, 
which even famine can hardly surmount. 

One of our foreign exchanges contains an inter- 
esting article on this subject, a part of which we 
condense for our readers ; 

In the Shetland Islands it is said that crabs and 
lobsters abound, which the people catch for the 
London market, but refuse to eat eyen when half 
starved. 

Eels, which are abundant and of good quality 
in Cumberland and Westmoreland, and also in 
Scotland, are regarded by the people there with 
as much disgust as snakes. 

Scallops, which are reckoned a dainty in Ireland, 
are hardly ever eaten in England; and although 
they are abundant on many of the coasts, few of 
the English have any idea that they are eatable. 

Cockchafers are candied, and served up with 
other confectionery by the Italians. 

The hedge-hog no one thinks of eating in Eng- 
land, except the gypsies, and some who have 
joined them, and who report that it is better than 
rabbit. 





\their sows. 


malaria that invades every circle, destroys the 
lands ; but the people deride the settlers with using! peace of families, blasts reputation, sows discord, 
their milk, and ask them why they do not milk|engenders strife and heart-burnings, withers friend- 
On the other side, dogs and rats are|ship, poisons the fountain of love, and even dese. 
favourite articles of food with them. crates the altar. The habit of repeating its utter- 
These last, as is well known, are often eaten by| ances grows apace with the least indulgence, and 
the Chinese ; whoalso eat salted earth-worms and a| produces results of the most painful character. 
kind of sea-lug, which most Europeans will turn} How many feelings and affections are sorely 
from with disgust. lacerated, and that not for the time only ; but how 
In the narrative of Anson's voyage is a full ac- | often do the slanders thus germinated live to injure 
count of the prejudice of the South Americans,|the good name and fame of many for years after, 
(both Creoles and Indians,) against turtle as ise has escaped its baneful influence? How many 
sonous. The prisoners captured on the prize ship | can trace their most poignant sorrow to some 
warned the sailors against eating it, and for some | heartless utterance, exaggerated by repetition, and 
time lived on bad ship-beef; but seeing our men|to be traced in its origin only to the ubiquitous 
thrive on the turtle, they began to eat it—at first|‘‘ They say.” This fieud is ever busy scarring the 
sparingly, and at length heartily. And when set/reputation, magnifying the frailties, and torturing 
ashore and liberated, they declared they blest the|the most innocent conduct and actions of men. 
day of their capture which had introduced to them| Private reputation is a priceless jewel, and we 
i plentiful supply of wholesome and delicious food.}envy no man’s or woman’s heart who will lightly 
Horseflesh, which most Europeans would refuse|trifle with it by heeding or giving currency to 
to eat, except in great extremity, is preferred by| “They say” rumors, affecting the character of a 
the Tartars to all other; and the flesh of a wild|neighbour. How much more wicked is it when it 
ass’s colt was greatly esteemed by the Romans. |assails the absent, who cannot meet its accusations, 
As for pork, it is on religious grounds that Jews | but must suffer without the opportunity to repel it, 
and Mohammedans abstain from it, a3 the Hindoos|it may be, until too late to avert the evil it has en- 
do from beef. But the Christians of the East seem |tailed. It is a very safe rule, when you have noth- 
to have nearly ap equal aversion to it; and the|ing good to say about your neighbour to keep your 
like prevailed till lately in Scotland, mouth shut. Above all, let the “‘ unruly member” 
The large shell snail, called escargot, was a fa-|be stilled against the utterance of “ ‘They say” 
vourite dainty with the ancient Romans, and stil] | rumors. 
is so in a great part of the south of Europe, though 
most Englishmen would be half starved beforethey| Zhe Liberty that Leads into Bondage.—Let 
would eat it. not any deceive and hurt themselves with a false 
In Vienna, the large wood-ants are served up|plea, saying, I will be left to my liberty, I bave 
and eaten alive. freedom to do, go, or wear so and so, and religion 
Small land crabs are eaten alive in China. stands not in clothes, Xe., for that liberty which 
The iguana, a large species of lizard, is reckoned |the worldly spirit leads into is not indeed the true 
a great dainty in some of the West India Islands. | liberty, but is a false and feigned liberty, which 
The monkey and alligator are eaten both in|jleads into true and rea! bondage. And though 
Africa and South America; and some travellers,|religion stands not simply in clothes, yet true re- 
who have overcome their prejudices, pronounce |ligion stands in that which sets a bound and limit 
them to be very good eating. A large crocodile,|to the mind with respect to clothes as well as other 
or alligator, is said to have astrong musky flavour, |things. So that when there is a running out into 
but a young one tastes much like a skate. excess and vanity in apporel, that is a certain in- 
Even when the same substances are eaten in|dication and token, that the mind is got loose, and 
different countries, there is often a strange differ-|hath cast off the yoke, and is broken away from 
ence in the mode of preparing them. Both wejits due subjection to that Divine power, in which 
and the Islanders use butter, but they store it up| true religion stands.—Job Scott. 
without salt till it is rancid and sour. 
Maize, (the Indian corn of this country,) has! Keep in the Cross—Dwell in the pare wisdom, 
been introduced into New Zealand by the mission-| and jt will teach you what to do in all things. 
aries, and the peop'e cultivate and highly esteem| Walk in the light and there will be no occasion of 
it. But their mode of preparing it is to Europeans| stumbling and falling: but being disobedient to 
most disgusting. They steep it in water till it is) the light, then there is stumbling and falling down. 
putrid, and then make it into a kind of a porridge,|Ryery one mind your own condition and your 
which cmits a most intolerablestench.— Late Paper, growth daily: press forward in the straight way, 
and so be kept in the cross, that keeps humble and 


wssecan lla te . . . lowly :—and being kept in the cross, it will bring 
sod Sanaifation When the nnd thnks soy to lay aie every weight and burden, and 
body acteth nothing that is contrary to the will of a OES SS Eee 


ae sae that you may so run as to obtain the crown.— 
God, this is perfect sanctification. Richyr d melon 
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From Evenings at the Microscope. 
Insects: Their Feet. 


(Continued from page 293.) 


live-box of the microscope, that you may examine| Common house-flies, and the common bee-fly (Evz- 


“On repeating Blackwall’s experiments, I found,| required for an especial purpose, and on ordinary 
just as he states, that when a pane of glass of|occasions, as before observed, the object in rubbing 
a window was slightly moistened by breathing|the tarsi together is not to clean them, but the 
I have here inclosed a small window-fly in the|°2 it, or dusted with flour, bluebottle-flies, the pulvilli, for which they serve as brushes. Besides 


rubbing the tarsi together, flies are often seen, 


the structure of its feet as it presses them against stalis tenaz) all slipped down again the instant /while thus employed, to pass the two fore tarsi and 
the glass cover; and thus not only get a glimpse of they attempted to walk up these portions of the| tibia: with sudden jerks over the back of the head 

glass; and I moreover remarked that each time|and eyes, and the two hind tarsi and tibiz over 
after thus slipping down, they immediately beganjand under the wings, and especially over their 
to rub first the two fore tarsi, and then the two|outer margins, and occasionally also over the back 


an exquisitely formed structure, but acquire some 
correct ideas on the question of how a fly is ena- 
bled to defy all the laws of physics, and to walk 
jauntily about on the under surface of polished 
bodies, such as glass, without falling, or apparently 
the fear of falling. And a personal examination 
is the more desirable because of the hasty and er- 
roneous notions that have been promulgated on 
the matter, and that are constantly disseminated 
by a herd of popular compilers, who profess to 
teach science by gathering up and retailing the 
opinions of others, often without the slightest 
knowledge whether what they are reporting is true 
or false. 

The customary explanation has been that given 
by Derham in his “ Physico-theology ;” that “ di- 
vers flies and other insects, besides their sharp- 
hooked nails, have also skinny palms to their feet, 
to enable them to stick to glass and other smooth 
bodies, by means of the pressure of the atmosphere, 


stones,with only a wet piece of leather clapped on from the absolute necessity which the flies on which 


hind tarsi, together, as flies are so often seen to do, |of the abdomen. 


That one object of these opera- 


and continued this operation for some moments |tions is often to clean these parts from dust, I 
before they attempted again to walk. This last|/have do doubt, as on powdering the flies with flour 
fact struck me very forcibly, as appearing to give|they thus employ themselves, sometimes for ten 
an importance to these habitual procedures of flies | minutes, in detaching every part of it from their 
that has not hitherto, as far as 1 am aware, been|eyes, wings and abdomen; but [ am also inclined 


attached to them. 


These movements I had always|to believe that, in general, when this passing of 


regarded as meant to remove any particle of dust |the legs over the back of the head and outer mar- 
from the legs, but simply as an affair of instinctive | gin of the wings takes place in connection with the 
cleanliness, like that of the cat when she licks her-| ordinary rubbing of the tarsi together, as it usually 


self, and not as serving any more important object; 


does, that the object is rather for the purpose of 


and such entomological friends as 1 have had an|completing the entire cleansing of the tarsal brushes 
opportunity of consulting tell me that their view |(for which the row of strong hairs visible under a 


of the matter was precisely the same; nor does 


lense on the exterior margin of the wings seems 


Blackwall appear to have seen it in a different|well adapted,) so that they may act more per- 


light, since, though so strongly bearing on his ex-|fectly on the pudvilli. 


Here, too, it should be 


planation of the way in which flies mount smooth | noticed, in proof of the importance of all the pud- 
after the manner as I have seen boys carry heavy| Vertical surfaces, he never at all refers to it. Yet, vidlé beiug kept clean, that as the tarsi of the two 


middle legs cannot be applied to each other, flies 





the top of a stone.” Bingley, citing this opinion, I experimented appeared to feel of cleaning their|are constantly in the habit of rubbing one of these 
adds that they are able easily to overcome the pulvilli immediately after being wetted or clogged |tarsi and its pulvi/di, sometimes between the two 

with flour, however frequently this occurred, there|fore tarsi, and at other times between the two hind 
are brisk and alert; but towards the end of the|Certainly seems ground for supposing that their| ones. 


pressure of the air “in warm weather, when the 


year this resistance becomes too mighty for their di-| usual and frequent operation for effecting this by 


“Though the above observations, hastily made 


minished strength ; and we see flies labouring along, rubbing their tarsi together is by no means one of|on the spur of the occasion since beginning this 


and lugging their feet on windows as if they stuck| mere cleanliness or amusement, but a very impor- 


note, seem to prove that itis necessary the pulville 


fast to the glass: and it is with the utmost difficulty| tant part of their economy, essentially necessary, |of flies and of some other insects should be kept 
they can draw one foot after another, and disen-| for keeping their pu/vil/i in a fit state for climbing | free from moisture and dust to enable them to as- 
gage their hollow cups from the slippery surface.”| Up smooth vertical substances by constantly re- }cend vertical polished surfaces, they cannot be con- 

But long ago another solution was proposed : for| moving from them all moisture, and still more, all|sidered as wholly settling the question as to the 
Hooke, one of the earliest of microscopic observers, dust which they are perpetually liable to collect. precise way in which these pulvills, and those of 
described the two palms, pattens, or soles (as he In this operation the two fore and two hind tarsi| insects generally, act in affecting a similar mode of 
calls the pudvilli,) as “ beset underneath with small| are respectively rubbed together for their whole| progression ; and my main reason for here giving 
bristles or tenters, like the wire teeth of a card for length, whence it might be inferred that the inten- | these slight hints is the hope of directing the atten- 
working wool, which, having a contrary direction] tion is to remove impurities from the entire tarsi; |tion of entomological and microscopical observers 
to the claws, and both pulling different ways, if| but this I am persuaded is not usually the object, toa field evidently, as yet, so imperfectly explored.” 


there be any irregularity or yielding in the surface| which is simply that of cleaning the under side of 


In the foot of the fly under our own observation 


of a body, enable the fly to suspend itself very|the pu/vid/é by rubbing them backward and for-|you may see how well the joints of the tarsus are 
firmly.’’ He supposed that the most perfectly pol- ward along the whole surface of the hairs with covered with hairs, or rather stiff pointed spines, 
ished glass presented such irregularities, and that which the tarsi are clothed, aud which seem in-|of various dimensions and distances apart, and 
it was moreover always covered with a “ smoky| tended to serve as a brush for this particular pur- hence how suitable these are for acting the part 
tarnish,” into which the hairs of the foot pene-| pose. Sometimes, indeed, when the hairs of the|of combs to cleanse the palms. But these last are 
trated, tarsi are filled with dust throughout, the operation |the organs that most claim and deserve our ex- 

The “smoky tarnish” is altogether gratuitous, of rubbing them together is intended to cleanse|amination. In the specimen of the little Musca 
and Blackwall has exploded the idea of atmos- these hairs; because, without these brushes were |tbat 1 have imprisoned, the last tarsal joint is ter- 
pheric pressure, for he found that flies could walk themseives clean, they could not act upon the hairs) minated by two strong divergent hooks which are 
up the interior of the exhaused receiver of an air- of the under side of the pulvilli. Of this I wit-|themselves well clothed with spines, and by two 
pump. He had explained their ability to climb up| essed an interesting instance in an Eristalis é- |membranous flaps or palms beneath them. These 
vertical polished bodies by the mechanical action|#«2, which by walking on a surface dusted with |are nearly oval in outline, though in some species 
of the minute hairs of the inferior surface of the| flour had the hairs of the whole length of the tarsi,|they are nearly square, or triangular, and in some 
palms: but further experiments having showed|as well as the pudvili, thus clogged with it. After |of a very irregular shape. 
him that flies cannot walk up glass which is made/ slipping down from the painted surface of the|branous, and transparent. 
moist by breathing on it, or which is thinly couted| wiudow-frame, which she in vain attempted to| ‘The inferior surface of the palm, on which we 
with oil or flour, he was led to the conclusion that| climb, she seemed sensible that before the pulvilli| are now looking, is divided into a vast number of 
these hairs are in fact tubular, and excrete a viscid| could be brushed it was requisite that the brushes |lozenge-shaped areas, which appear to be scales 
fluid, by means of which they adhere to dry pol- themselves should be clean, and full two minutes'overlapping each other, or they may be divided 
ished surfaces; and on close inspection with au| were employed to make them so by stretching out'merely by depressed lines. From the centre of 
adequate magnifying power, he was always able|her trunk, and passing them repeatedly along its|each area proceeds a very slender, soft, and ficxi- 
to discover traces of this adhesive material on the|sides, apparently for the sake of moistening the|ble pellucid filament, which reaches downwards to 
track on glass, both of flies and various other in-| flour and causing its grains to adbere; for after|the surface on which the fly is walking, and is there 





They are thin, mem- 


sects furnished with pulvi/li, and of those spiders 
Which possess a similar faculty. 
In the earlier editions of Kirby and Spence’s 


this operation, on rubbing her tarsi together, which | slightly hooked and enlarged into a minute fleshy 
she next proceeded to do, I saw distinct little|bulb. Those from the areas near and at the mar- 


pellets of flour fall down. 


A process almost ex-| gins of the palms more and more arch outwards, 


“Tatroduction to Entomology,” Kirby had adopted| actly similar I have always seen used by blucbottle-|so that the space covered by the bulbs of the fila- 
the suctorial hypothesis. But in a late one he| flies and common-house flies which had their tarsi|ments is considerably greater than that of the 
made an allusion to Blackwall’s opinion, and ad-| clogged with flour by walking over it, or by hav-| palm itself. 

ded the following interesting note :—~ ing it dusted over them; but these manceuvres are| Now it is evident that the bulbous extremities of 
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those soft filaments are the organs of adhesion. |trusting to his government and guidance, and pour- 


We notice how they drag and hold, as the fly 
draws its foot from its place, and it seems almost 


ing out the heart before him. ‘The psalmist knew) 
from experience that it was good to trust in him at’ 


“ That the people were scattered, I therefore forced 
myself and offered a burnt offering.” But no fig 
leaf covering will do for any when the voice of the 


certain that the adhesion is effected by means of a all times; and Solomon with all his great wisdom | Lord is heard as in the cool of the day, saying, 
glutinous secretion poured out in minute quantities simply recommends ‘to trust in the Lord with the| Adam, where art thou.” 


trom these fleshy tips. When the foot is suddenly | 
removed, we may often see a number of tiny par-| 
ticles of fluid lett on the glavs where the filaments | 


whole heart, and to lean not to the human under- 
standing. 


When the wisdom of man is laid low, and the| 


We are all of us fast passing away from this 
scene of probation; happy is it for those whose 
trust is in the Lord, whose place of defence is the 


had been in contact with it: but 1 do not build Lord is trusted in with the whole heart, then will} munition of rocks, who are faithfully occupying the 


conclusively on this appearance, because the fly, | 
having been confined for some quarter of an hour | 
in this nearly tight glass cell, has doubtless exhaled 
some moisture, which has condensed on the glass ; 
and the specks we sce may possibly be due to the 
filaments of tte palms having become wet by re- 
peatedly brushing the moist surface. — Hep- | 
worth, however, asserts that a fluid is poured out 
from these filaments, and is deposited on the glass, 
when the fly is vigorous, with great regularity. He| 
says that “ when in a partially dormant state, the 
insect does not appear to be able to give out this 
secretion, though it can still attach itself: indeed, 
this fluid is not essential for that purpose.” It is 
asserted that the speckled pattern of fluid left on} 
the glass by the fly's footsteps remains (if breathed | 
on,) when the moisture is evaporated ; and hence 
it is presumed to be of an oily nature. 

ln some beetles the joints of the foot are fur- 
nished with similar appendages. I shall now 
show you the fore-foot of a well-known insect, 
called by children the Blood y-nose Beetle ( Zimar- | 
cha tenebricosa,) a heavy bodied fellow, of a blue-| 
black colour, abundant in spring and summer on, 
hedge banks. You have doubtiess often observed | 
it, and have been amused, perhaps, at secing the 
drop of clear scarlet fluid which exudes from its 
mouth when touched. 

The feet in this species are broad and well de- 
veloped. You may see with the naked eye, on 
turning it up, that its dilated joints are covered on | 
the under surface with a velvety cushion of a rus- 
ty-brown colour; aud here, under a low power of| 
the microscope with the Lieberkuhn, you can re- | 
solve the nature of the velvet. 

The foot, or tarsus as it is technically called, is| 


| 


‘henceforth even forever. 


‘corded of the unlettered and unlearned, who being 


he manifest his great power for the help of his | 
people, and the government will be felt to rest 
upon his shoulders, “ And bis name shall be called 
Wonderful, Counsellor, the mighty God, the ever- 
lasting Father, the Prince of Peace. Of the in- 





crease of his government and peace there shall be 


no end; upon the throne of David, to order it, and 
to establish it with judgment and with justice, from 
The zeal of the Lord of! 
hosts will perform this.” Isa. ix. 6, 7. 

We have many encouraging instances in the 
history of our religious Society, of the immediate 
assistauce and manifestation of Divine Power to 
enable its faithful members to support the Lord's 
cause through great opposition, ‘here were those 
brought into the society in its early days, who 
were of the wise and learned of the age; but they 
found they must lay all their attainments at the 


foot of the cross, and become fools that they might) 


be made truly wise. Many instances we have re- 
taught in the school of Christ, were able to refute 
all the arguments of their learned opponents, to 
maintain their Master’s cause in the face of their 
opposers, and to come off victorious from those 


talents intrusted to them, seeking the welfare of the 
church, according to our measure ; feeling the evi- 
dence within ourselves that we have passed from 
death unto life, “ Because we love the brethren,” 
Oh for more of an evidence of this change from 
death unto life, evinced by our love towards one 
another. But is there not more of an evidence of 
the first nature being yet strong in us? “ The first 
man is of the earth, earthy. The second man is the 
Lord from heaven.” By our fruits shall we be 
known. “Do men gather grapes of thorns or figs 


lof thistles?” The present is truly a time of deep 


discouragement, particularly to the rising genera- 
tion ; no doubt they often think within themselvee 
‘“* Who shall show us any good?” But let not the 
peculiar trials of the day lessen your esteem for 
the ever blessed Truth, for that is the same that it 
ever was; and as there is a keeping under the 
preparing hand, the youth may witness a qualifica- 
tion to come up in the Lord’s time, “ To the help 


‘of the Lord against the mighty.” ‘The Lord hath 


not forgotten his people, but when he hath shaken 
all that may be shaken, that that which cannot be 
shaken may remain, he will assuredly manifest his 
| power for the help of the contrite ones, whose trust is 


battles. And why? seeing they were of the un-|in bim, and who lean not to their own understand- 


learned as to human acquirements ;—because their | 


Captain whom they followed, was never foiled in 


ing. Let the humble, contrite ones take courage, 
for unto these will he look, even unto him who is 





battle, and the weapons of their warfare were not 


|the carnal weapons of human wisdom, but spiritual ; 


mighty through God to the pulling down of the 


\stronzholds of sin and Satan. ‘These are the wea- 


pons of the christian’s warfare, now as then, May 
the Lord increase the number at this day of those 


|who wield them. 


The wrath of man worketh not the righteousness 





composed of four very distinct pieces ; of which the 
first is semicircular, the secoud crescent-shaped, 


the third heart-shaped, and the fourth nearly oval. |rather tends to coufusion, and the withdrawal of|the end, the same shall be saved.” 
‘The last is rounded on all sides, has no cushioned |the seusible evidences of the heavenly Father’s| 


sole, and carries two stout hooks. ‘he first three | 
are flat or even, hollowed beneath into soles, some- | 
thing like the hoof of a horse, and the whole inte- | 
rior bristles with close-set miuute points, the tips of | 
which terminate at the same level and form a vel- | 
vety surface. Now these points are the whitish | 
bulbous extremities exactly answerable to those of | 
the palms of the fly, and doubtless they answer the 
very same purpose. uly here they are set in far | 
closer array aud are a hundred times more bu- | 
merous; whence we may reasonably presume a) 
higher power of adhesion to be possessed by the 
beetle. ‘he structure is best seen iu the male, 
which may be distinguished by its smailer dimen- | 
sions, and by its broader feet. 
(To be continued.) 
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For‘ The Friend.” | 

Trust in the Lord. | 

Trust in the Lord with all thine heart; and lean not | 

to thine own understanding. 

In all thy ways acknowledge him, and he shall direct 
thy paths. Prov. 3 chap., 5 & 6 ver. 

Trust in him at all times; ye people, pour out your| 

heart before him: God is a refuge for us. Ps. Ixii. 8. 

Here is a place of refuge for all the Lord’s’ 

children, however tried and tribulated their path 

may be. ‘There is safety in committing our cause | 

to Him who was never foiled in battle, humbly 





‘and especially when conducting the weighty affairs! 


of God ; neither will the heat and excitement of 
the creature, as experience proves most sadly, but 


love. He who was with our forefathers in the 
Truth, and with his people in all generations, sus- 
taining them of his mercy and upholding them by 
his power, because they trusted in bim, is alone 


poor and of a contrite spirit, and trembleth at his 
word. The Lord who is rich in mercy and plen. 
teous in redemption toward all those who trust in 
him, will preserve his depending children wherever 
they are, though they may be as one of a family 
/and two of atribe. He who heareth the young 
ravens when they cry, will hear the feeble petition 
of his little ones, and when he has sufficiently tried 
\them, even as silver is tried, he will give them the 
victory through faith. ‘He that endureth unto 
Oh the 
preciousness of the love of God shed abroad in 
the heart; but the mind is so filled, in this day of 
commotion, with other guests, there is scarce room 
to be found for the birth of the Babe Immortal. 
There is great necessity for us to become more and 


able to preserve us at this day to his glory, and in| Wore retired from the excitements of the day, and 


the end to present us faultless before his throne| 


to seek preservation in quiet retirement ot spirit 





with exceeding great joy. ‘In Christ Jesus nei- 


before the Lord, that we may be able to say with 


ther circumcision availeth anything, nor uncir-|the Psalmist, “{ will say of the Lord, he is my 
cumeision, but a new creature. And as many as/God, my rock, and my fortress, in him alone will 


walk according to this rule, peace be on them, and | 


upon the Israel of God. Gal., 6 chap., 15 and 16. 

‘The Lord’s cause is dear to him, and he will not 
give his glory to another or his praise to graven 
images. If we are under a proper sense of our! 
weakness, as finite being:, we shall feel the neces- | 
sity of erying unto him for help in this day of| 
trouble. But have we been yet sufficiently hum- 
bled under the chastening hand, to make us feel 
our own helpless condition, and to acknowledge it) 
before him on the bended knees of the soul, and to! 
ask of him in humble faith that he would be pleased | 
o arise for our help and to renew our trust in him. | 
Ob the want of faith to trust in him at all times, 


of the church! His prerogative it is to rule, and | 


I trust.” 

Chester County, 1862. 

Deanne 
For “ The Friend.” 

We have received the Forty-fifth Annual Report 
of the Asylum for the Relief of Persons Deprived 
of the Use of their Reason, from which we make 
the following extracts. 

“Oriyinating at a time when no institution existed 
inthiscountry, that could serve as a model forits plan 


of construction, the founders of the Asylum showed, 


by the quantity of land purchased, and by the 
amount of space allotted to each patient, in the 
construction and general plan of the building, 
degree of liberality which has probably not since 
been surpassed. How far the Asylum may have 
been successful in other respects in keeping pace 





we profess to believe in his power; but are we will- 
ing to wait for its arising, or are we too much like 
Saul, disposed to foree an offering? under the plea; 


with the progress of improvement, or how fur the 
means employed in it, as compared with other in- 
stitutions, may have contributed to the relief and 
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Twenty-fonr patients have been under special| sults often obtained in cases which, in all human 


restoration of the insane, is not for us to judge. 


It will be sufficient to say that during the past, as| medical and moral treatment during the year, of 


jn previous years, we have felt the responsibility} whom seventeen were recent, and seven chronic; 
resting on us of diligently employing, for the bene-| cases of insanity. Of the recent cases, eight have! 
fit of our patients, every means within our reach,| been discharged, of whom six were restored, and| 
which the general experience has proved to be of| two were stationary; two died, and seven remain, 


real utility. three of whom are restored, and four are improved. 
The plan adopted for the organization and gov-| Of the seven chronic cases only one has been dis- 
ernment of the Asylum, consisting of a Board of} charged who was much improved, and six remain, 
Managers, whose only compensation is the amount| of whom one is restored, three are improved, and 
of good the Institution can accomplish, and a|two are stationary. In addition to the six patients 
superintendent appointed by them, and acting} di-charged restored, one is considered well, and is 
under their general direction and oversight, and|absent on a probationary visit to her friends; an- 
invested with full authority to carry out all plans| other is restored, and remains in the Institution in 
that may be deemed necessary for the welfare of| consequence of the difficulty of reaching his home 
the patients; the regular weekly visitation of the|in a Southern state, in the present disturbed con- 
former, and their not unfrequent visits at other] dition of the country. 
times, for the purpose of inspecting the condition) General Health—The patients have generally 
of the Asylum, are the best guaranties that the| enjoyed good bodily health during the year. There 
welfare of the patients will in no respect be lost| has been no sickness of an unusual character among 
sight of. them, and indeed, very little serious indisposition 
The objects of its founders, besides furnishing}of any kind, except the cerebral disorder, which 
medical aid, and suitable moral and _ religious} frequently accompanies the early stages of insanity, 
restraint, mingled with judicious kindness and/and which has been brought into the Asylum by 
sywpathy, for the restoration of the insane to the] patients recently admitted. Of the four deaths 
inestimable gift of reason, were also to provide an| recorded during the year, two were of this descrip- 
Asylum for the relief of those whose disease was) tion, in one of which a female 64 years of age, re- 
such as to leave no hope of recovery; where they|cently attacked with severe cerebral disease of a 
might enjoy the comforts of home so far as they| congestive character, accompanied with complete 
were capable of appreciating them, accompanied| deprivation of reason, died in the course of a few 
with every liberty consistent with their welfare and| weeks after her admission. In the secord case, 
safety. ‘These objects, it is believed, have been) though the progress of the ecrebral disorder seemed 
kept steadily in view, and it has been found, by/to be arrested, the vital energies remained in a con- 
coustantly increasing experience, that the amount} dition of such extreme depression that the patient, 


of personal restraint on the movements of the in- 
sane, deemed necessary for their own, and the 
safety of others, has regularly diminished down to 
the present time. We have not in any case for 


a female 35 years of age, rapidly sank under an 


probability, would perish under other circumstan- 
ces, a3 those most familiar with the disease as wit- 
nessed in Asylums and Hospitals for the insane. 

While animadverting on the unwillingness fre- 
quently manifested to resort to hospital treatment, 
we acknowledge with satisfaction, the persistent 
‘efforts which have sometimes been made by the 
| friends of patients under circumstances of pecuniary 
| distress and embarrassment, to continue them 
| under treatment when once it has been commenced, 
The disposition to remove patients after the sacri- 
|fice has been made of separating them from their 
| families, before sufficient time has been allowed for 
|them to receive the full benefit of the treatment, 
appears to be much less than it formerly was. It 
is but seldom that we have to regret the removal 
|of a patient so long as a reasonable hope can be 
entertained of recovery; while such perseverance 
has been rewarded: by a restoration of the patient, 
‘in some instances, in which there scarcely seemed 
| room for hope.” 





(To be concluded.) 
A --~ ee 
For “ The Friend.” 


Cornplanter Indians, 

As anything relating to the Indian has a pecu- 
| liar interest, perhaps the short notice below will not 
be unacceptable to the readers of ‘‘ The Friend.” 

Our State made an appropriation for the instruc- 
tion of the youth of this small remnant, who re- 
side in Warren County, Penna., which the State 
Superintendent of Common Schools says “has been 
judiciously applied.” 

W. F. Dalrymple, County Superintendent of 
Warren County, in his recent report says :— 


attack of pneumonia of a few days duration. An-| “The school established in our county for the 
other case was that of a min 47 years of age,| benefit of the remnant of this tribe, is meeting the 
who had resided in the Institution nearly eight) reasonable expectations of its projectors and friends, 


several years past, considered it needful to apply} months, during which time he presented all the 


mechanical restraint for the prevention of acts of| strongly marked symptoms of general paralysis, | 


violence and destruction, and we have only resorted| under which his mevtal and physical powers cun-| 


to it in any form in cases where severe bodily dis- 
ease or debility has rendered a recumbent position 
indispensable to the safety of the patient's life. 


In the general good order which has prevailed| 


throughout the establishment; in the exemption 
from casualties of all kinds, and from unusual 
and alarming sickness among our inmates during 
the prevalence of increased mortality in the com- 
munity generally, and in the prosperity of the In- 
stitution at a period of great financial distress and 
embarrassment, we recognize with heartfelt grati- 
tude, the protecting care of a superintending Pro- 
vidence. 


tinued to decline until death ensued. 


been an inmate of the Asylum for about four 
months, and who died from the effects of chronic 
bronchitis. 

It appears to be a common belief that insanity 
‘is attended with but little danger to life, and that 
many cases will even recover spontaneously, with 
| but little medical interference. On any other sup- 
| position it is difficult to account for the unwilling- 
| bess frequently manifested by the friends of per- 
sons recently attacked with inSanity, to resort to 
the means which daily experience has proved to be 








The fourth | 
was that of a female 84 years of age, who had| 


The school during the present year has been un- 
der the charge of Ellen Overton * * * Her re- 
| port shows forty-two scholars, many of whom ex- 
hibit quite a regular attendance. She taught six 
months.” —Pennsylvania S:hool Report, 1861. 
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It is one of the striking signs of the present event- 
ful times, that the minds of a very large proportion 
of the inhabitants of this country—in a part of 
which slavery has so long existed in its most abject 
\form, and been defended and contended for as a 


} 





At the time of the last Annual Report, there| beyond all others the most effectual in removing] system of society consonant with ‘Divine intention 


Were sixty-one patients resident in the Asylum, 
and fifteen have been received since, making a to- 


der at any time under care was sixty-three; the 
lowest sixty; and the average monthly number 
Was sixty-one and three-twelfths. 

Of the seventy-six patients under care during 
the year, four have died, aud ten have been dis- 
charged, leaving sixty-two, of whom twenty-six 


it. But when it is known that so high a propor- 


| aud approbation,—are awakening to a deeper consid- 


‘tion, as from twenty to thirty per cent. of recent eration of the magnitude of the evils, both moral 
tal of seventy-six, who have shared the benefits of| cases, even though placed under the most favoura-|and political, inseparable from it; and that the 
the Institution during the year. ‘The highest num-| ble circumstances for recovery, either die in a com-| conviction appears to be gradually assuming the 


paratively short time from the commencement of 
the attack, or linger for a longer period in a con- 
dition of hopeless insanity, as is shown by all asy- 


lum statistics, the error of such a belief, and of 


delaying a resort to the aid of an Asylum, at once 
becomes manifest. It is probably to the belief, 


force of a popular demand, that so far as it obstructs 
the recoguition and jurisdiction of the General 
Government, it is necessary to have it swept away. 

General Hunter, who is in command of an army 
‘on the Southern coast, having issued a general 
order, in which he declares all the slaves in Geor- 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


are wen, and thirty-six are women, in the Asylum) still too general, that insanity is only a disorder of! gia, South Carolina and Florida to be free, and to 


at the present time. 


the intellect, unaccompanied by any bodily disease 


Of the ten patients discharged, six, viz., three of| that can either be dangerous to life or be reached 


each sex, were restored; one man was much im-|by the skill of the physician, that the hesitation so 
proved ; and one man and two women were sta-| often witnessed iu resortivg to suitable treatment 
onary. Of those who were discharged restored,|is in a great measure due. No one can so well ap- 
one was under care for a less time than three| preciate the severity of the physical disorder often 
months ; three for more than three and less than| accompanying the early stages of insanity, or the 


remain so forever; the President of the United 
States has deemed it advisable to put forth a pro- 
clamation repudiating this gigantic act of abolition; 
but while so doing, and expressly reserving to him- 
| self the right and power to abolish the /ega/ rights 
of slaveholders to their slaves—if that right and 
power can be constitutionally exercised—“ if at any 


six mouths, and two for more than six months ;| difficulty frequently experienced, in consequence of} time, in any case, it shall become a necessity indis- 
and the average duration of treatment for the the opposition of the patient in applying the neces- | pensable to the maintenance of the Government to 
whole number discharged restored, was one hun- sary remedies, (sometimes taxing to the utmost all|exercise such a supposed power,”’ he uses the fol- 
dred and forty-two days. the resources of the physician,) or the happy re-| lowing language: 








